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position, whose life is perhaps as selfish and hardly
superior morally. But the nobleman by birth has in-
herited a certain art of life ; he has acquired traditional
modes of arranging his pleasures, which give him the
appearance, at least, of possessing more judicious and
refined tastes; and we are less shocked than by the
man who has obviously wealth which he knows not
how to use, and which he, therefore, deliberately devotes
to coarse and vulgar ostentation. The upstart may not
be more selfish at bottom ; but he dashes in your face
the evidence of his selfishness, and appeals for
admiration on the simple ground that he has a larger
income than his neighbours. Luxury means, on this
showing, all such expenditure as is objectionable, not
because the pleasure obtained is intrinsically bad, but
because we are spending for the sake of spending,
and could get more real enjoyment at a lower sum.
I need not dwell upon the fact that men of moderate
means may fall into the same error. The fault of
exaggerating the importance of machinery is not
confined to those whom we call rich. Thackeray's
discourses upon Snobs are full expositions of the
same weakness in the middle classes. When we
read, for example, of Colonel Ponto being miserable
because he tries to make an income of a thousand a
year support the pomp accessible to persons with
ten thousand, we see that he has as false a view as
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